THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMERS  AND 
THEIR  ORDER  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP 


By  the  Rev.  John  MacRae,  M.A. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  threefold — (i)  to  sketch  briefly  the  steps 
by  which  the  Book  of  Common  Order  became  the  norm  of  the  Public 
Worship  of  the  Scottish  Church  of  the  Reformation  ; (2)  to  indicate 
the  place  of  this  Order  among  the  Orders  of  the  Reformed  Church ; (3)  to 
estimate  its  value  as  a form  of  Christian  Worship,  to  trace  its  actual 
antecedents,  and  thus  find  a clue  to  its  later  developments.  It  is  evident 
that  the  matter  involved  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  one  paper,  even 
when  it  is  limited,  as  this  is,  to  the  Principal  Service  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 

I 

How  did  that  form  of  worship,  known  sometimes  as  Knox’s  Liturgy, 
come  to  be  “ Our  Book  of  Common  Order  ” approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1564  for  use  in  all  the  churches  ? At  first  it  had  seemed 
as  if  Scotland  would  adopt  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  in  a letter  to  Cecil  dated  July  29,  1559,  declares:  “As  to 
paroys  churchis  they  cleyns  them  of  ymages  and  all  other  monumentis 
of  ydolatrie,  and  commandis  that  no  Messis  be  said  in  them  : in  place 
therof  the  Booke  sett  fourthe  be  godlye  Kyng  Edward  is  red  in  the  same 
churches.”  1 While  on  the  political  side  the  Reformation  tended  to 
draw  away  the  people  from  Continental  alliances  and  to  draw  them 
nearer  to  England,  on  the  side  of  Church  worship  it  meant  a definite 
turning  away  from  the  official  Anglican  type  of  service,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  one  which  was  framed  abroad.  No  doubt  this  was  in  line  with 
the  genius  of  the  nation  and  became  the  national  form  of  worship  be- 
cause it  appealed  to  national  characteristics,  yet  the  personality  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  had  most  to  do  with  it.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  influence  which  was  at  the  back  of  it  all  and  turned 
the  scales,  securing  for  the  Scottish  people  a form  of  service  from  Switzer- 
land rather  than  from  England,  was  the  influence  of  George  Wishart. 

1 Quoted  in  Hume  Brown  : John  Knox,  II,  24. 
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He  was  the  first  to  reveal  to  Scotland  on  a measurable  scale  the  potenti- 
alities of  the  Reformation.  Patrick  Hamilton  had  been  content  to 
adumbrate  a reform  of  the  Church  from  the  inside  : Wishart  definitely 
accepted  the  lead  of  the  churches  in  Switzerland.  The  circumstances 
of  his  preaching  in  Dundee  and  his  ministrations  in  the  plague-stricken 
city,  as  well  as  the  tragedy  of  his  martyrdom,  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  so  that  when  the  Reformed  Church 
came  into  being,  his  influence  was  a strong  element  in  the  public  con- 
sciousness. It  was  paramount  in  the  soul  of  his  pupil  and  successor 
John  Knox. 

While  an  exile  on  the  Continent  Wishart  had  been  in  Zurich,  Basel 
and  Strassburg.  When  he  returned  to  England  in  1542  he  brought  with 
him  the  first  Helvetic  Confession  which  he  translated  and  printed.  It 
would  also  seem  that  the  form  of  Communion,  of  which  there  remains  a 
fragment  used  by  Knox  at  Berwick  in  1549  1 and  probably  also  at  St 
Andrews  in  1547,  is  modelled  on  Zurich  with  some  German  additions, 
which  exactly  corresponds  to  what  we  know  of  Wishart.2  His  influence, 
therefore,  is  probably  behind  Knox’s  mind  more  than  we  realise. 

The  man  who  was  actually  responsible  for  the  Book  of  Common  Order 
was  John  Knox,  and  Knox  had  definitely  rejected  the  Anglican  for  the 
Helvetic  form  of  Service  long  before  he  came  to  Scotland  and  led  the 
Reformation  in  1560.  When  he  was  liberated  from  the  galleys  in  1549 
and  came  to  England,  he  was  for  five  years  chaplain  at  Berwick, 
Newcastle,  London  and  the  Home  Counties.  During  all  that  time  his 
attitude  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  definitely  critical.  In  fact 
he  writes  on  the  subject  to  his  old  flock  at  Berwick  in  1552,  and  counsels 
a temporising  policy  in  the  hope  of  future  alteration.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  letter  makes  it  clear  that,  to  quote  Principal  Lorimer  : “John 
Knox  preached  and  prayed  and  dispensed  the  Sacraments  during  all 
these  years  (1549-53)  entirely  according  to  his  own  view  of  Scripture 
warrant  and  prescription,  in  spite  of  the  issue  of  the  first  Prayer  Book 
in  1549.”  3 Whether  he  used  a particular  Order  of  Service,  or  varied  it, 
there  seems  no  means  of  learning,  but  we  know  that  at  Frankfurt  he 
was  never  anxious  to  go  outside  precedent  in  such  matters,  and  the 
probability  is  that,  as  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  he 
followed  the  Zurich  Service,  in  the  Public  Worship  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
he  followed  the  same  course. 

When  Knox  fled  from  England  at  the  beginning  of  Mary’s  reign, 
he  went  first  to  Geneva  and  from  there  obeyed  the  summons  to  become 
the  pastor  of  a congregation  which  had  been  formed  by  English 

1 Reproduced  in  Lorimer  : John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England,  pp.  290-2. 

2 Mitchell : Scottish  Reformation,  pp.  77—78. 

3 L.c.,  p.  159. 
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refugees  in  Frankfurt.  While  he  was  there  the  question  of  the  Anglican, 
as  against  a “ Reformed,”  type  of  worship  continued  to  agitate  the  con- 
gregation. Ultimately  it  was  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  without  omission  or  alteration,  and  Knox  went  back  to  Geneva. 
The  history  of  the  dissensions  is  recorded  very  fully  in  A Brief  Discourse 
of  the  Troubles  begun  at  Frankfurt  in  the  year  1554  about  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Ceremonies,  which  was  probably  written  by  Whitting- 
ham,  one  of  the  original  refugees,  and  a close  friend  of  Knox.  The  dis- 
cussions disclose  the  fact  that  Knox  was  heart  and  soul  with  the 
“ Puritan  ” party  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  what  they  considered  a 
fitting  form  of  worship. 

Their  first  attempt  was  a bold  adaptation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  “ The  englishe  order  was  perused,  and  this  by  generall  consente 
was  concluded,  that  the  answeringe  alowde  after  the  Minister  shulde 
not  be  vsed,  the  letanye,  surplice,  and  many  other  thinges  also  omitted, 
for  that  in  those  reformed  churches,  suche  thinges  woulde  seeme  more  then 
strange.  It  was  farther  agreed  vppon  that  the  Minister  in  place  off  the 
Englishe  Confession  shulde  vse  an  other,  bothe  off  more  effecte  and  also 
framed  accordinge  to  the  state  and  time.  And  the  same  ended,  the 
people  to  singe  a psalme  in  meetre  in  a plaine  tune  as  was,  and  is  accus- 
tomed in  the  frenche,  dutche,  Italian,  Spanishe,  and  Skottishe  churches, 
that  don,  the  Minister  to  praye  for  thessistance  off  gods  holie  spirite 
and  so  to  proceade  to  the  sermon.  After  the  sermon,  a generall  praier  for 
all  estates  and  for  oure  countrie  of  England  was  also  deuised,  at  thende 
of  whiche  praier,  was  ioined  the  lords  praier  and  a rehersall  off  tharticles 
off  our  belieff,  whiche  ended  the  people  to  singe  and  other  psalme  as 
before.  Then  the  minister  pronouncinge  this  blessinge  The  peace  off  god 
&c.,  or  some  other  off  like  effecte,  the  people  to  departe.”  1 So  little 
remained  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  to  make  it  unrecognis- 
able, but  on  the  other  hand  the  proposals  gave  almost  an  exact 
description  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order.  To  the  Puritan  party  the 
worship  of  their  Church  was  now  “ free  from  all  dregges  off  superstitious 
ceremonies.” 

Unfortunately  the  other  party  in  the  Church  would  not  accept  the 
emendations,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  frame  an  order  of  their  own. 
“ After  longe  debatinge  to  and  fro,  it  was  concluded  that  maister  Knox, 
maister  Whittingham,  maister  Gilby,  maister  Fox  and  maister  T.  Cole 
shulde  drawe  forthe  some  order  meete  for  their  state  and  time  : whiche 
thinge  was  by  them  accomplished  and  offred  to  the  congregation  (beinge 
the  same  order  off  Geneua  whiche  is  now  in  print.)  This  order  was  verie 
well  liked  off  many,  but  suche  as  were  bent  to  the  booke  off  England 
could  not  abide  it.”  2 This  order  was  never  used  in  Frankfurt  but  was 
1 A Brief  Discourse,  p.  vi.  2 Ibid.,  p.  xxxvi. 
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brought  into  use  by  Whittingham  and  Knox  in  Geneva  and  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  Scottish  General  Assembly  in  1562.  The  Scottish  Book 
of  Common  Order  was  actually  composed  in  1554,  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the  “ Puritan  ” party  at  Frankfurt. 

In  a letter  which  Knox  wrote  to  Mrs  Locke  in  1559,  he  delivers  his 
soul  on  the  subject.  “ Our  Maister,”  he  says,  “ calleth  upon  his  owne, 
and  that  with  vehemencie,  that  they  depart  from  Babylon  ; yea,  severelie 
he  threateneth  death  and  damnation  to  such  as,  either  in  forehead  or  in 
hand,  beare  the  mark  of  the  Beast.  And  a portion  of  his  marke  are  all 
these  dregges  of  Papistrie  which  were  left  in  your  great  Booke  of  England, 
any  jote  whereof  will  I never  counsell  any  man  to  use.  One  jote,  I say, 
of  these  Diabolical!  inventiouns,  viz.  Crossing  in  Baptisme ; Kneeling 
at  the  Lord’s  Table  ; mummelling  or  singing  of  the  Letanie,  a fulgure  et 
temfestate  : a subitanea  et  improvisa  morte,  etc.”  1 

II 

When  we  read  that  the  Book  of  Common  Order  was  drawn  up  by 
Knox,  Whittingham  and  others  at  Frankfurt,  we  are  not  to  think  of 
their  working  out  a “ Liturgy  ” from  first  principles.  All  that  they 
did  was  to  modify  what  already  existed. 

The  Helvetic  Churches  had  this  peculiarity  that,  while  some  at  least 
gave  comparatively  free  scope  to  the  individual  preacher  in  the  wording 
of  his  prayers,  they  were  very  particular  as  to  the  structure  of  the  service. 
They  all  had  their  “ Liturgy  ” or  manner  of  celebrating  Divine  worship. 
When,  for  example,  the  congregation  of  exiles  settled  in  Frankfurt  this 
was  taken  as  a matter  of  course.  “ When  your  great  and  vnspeakable 
humanitie,”  they  wrote  to  the  Senate,  “ through  the  prouidence  of  God 
had  graunted  vs  a churche,  we  vndertooke  forthwith,  (as  became  vs) 
to  consulte  abowte  the  orders  off  the  same,  and  to  set  owt  a Liturgie.”  2 
As  the  wording  was  not  always  imposed  though  the  structure  was  un- 
varied, the  interest  in  the  Helvetic  Liturgies  and  the  main  principle  of 
differentiation  lie  in  the  development  and  variation  of  structural  form. 

The  Book  of  Common  Order  had  behind  it  the  Genevan  Order,  framed 
by  Calvin  at  Strassburg,  used  in  Geneva,  and  first  printed  in  Latin  with 
the  Geneva  Catechism  in  1545.  The  earliest  form  in  Switzerland  is  that 
of  Zurich,  drawn  up  by  Zwingli  and  Leo  J ud  and  first  published  in  1525 
twenty  years  before.  The  book  is  entitled  The  Order  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Zurich,  Children  to  Baptize,  Marriage  to  Celebrate,  the  Sermon 
to  begin  and  to  end,  Memorial  of  the  Dead,  The  Supper  of  Christ  to  begin.3 

1 Works,  VI,  12. 

2 A Brief  Discourse,  p.  xli. 

3 Daniel  : Codex  Liturgicus,  Vol.  III. 
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No  copy  has  been  available,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  later  editions  of 
the  Tigurine  Liturgy  that  the  service  was  somewhat  after  this  fashion : 
a benediction,  a prayer  of  intercession,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  praise,  silent 
prayer,  and  the  sermon.  The  service  after  sermon  is  lengthier  than 
that  before  it : — announcements  of  deaths  and  marriages,  confession, 
prayer  including  thanksgiving,  intercession  and  supplication  for  grace, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  almsgiving,  (baptism),  praise,  dismissal — “ Depart  in 
peace,  and  the  Grace  of  God  be  with  you.” 

It  may  be  noted:  I.  That  the  service  was  in  the  language  of  the 
people — a feature  common  to  all  forms  of  Reformation  worship.  2.  That 
prayers  instead  of  being  many  and  brief  were  long  and  few,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  both  Lutheran  and  Anglican.  3.  That  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  was  substituted  for  the  Sacrament  as  the  central  act 
of  weekly  worship,  the  Lutheran  Church  having  retained  the  Lord’s 
Supper  as  the  central  service  of  the  Lord’s  Day  and  the  Anglican 
having  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  whether  Matins  with  Sermon  or 
Holy  Communion  was  the  central  service.  The  “ Reformed  ” Church 
had  no  dubiety  in  the  matter. 

The  actual  forerunner  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  Order  used  by  Calvin  in  Geneva.  The  points  in  which  this  differs 
from  the  earlier  service  are  the  position  of  the  Prayers  of  Intercession 
and  Confession.  The  Zurich  Order,  following  the  Primitive  Church,  and 
perhaps  mindful  of  the  Scriptural  admonition,  “ I exhort  that  first  of  all, 
prayers  . . . intercessions  be  made,”  had  begun  with  Intercession. 
Calvin  follows  the  profound  psychology  of  the  Missal.  The  Roman 
Service,  after  the  introductory  use  of  Psalm  lxxxiv.,  goes  on,  “ Our  help 
is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  etc.,  and  then  follows  the  Confiteor.  The 
Genevan  form  is  “ Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  followed  by, 
“ Brethren  let  each  of  us  sist  himself  before  the  Lord  and  confess  his 
sins  . . . while  I go  before  with  these  words.  ...”  Calvin  changed 
the  Confession  from  the  first  person  singular  to  the  plural : the  Roman 
had  been  a confession  of  the  priest,  in  the  first  person  singular.  Zwingli 
retained  the  latter  form  in  that  the  whole  congregation  repeated  the 
“ Offene  Schuld  ” in  the  first  person  singular.  Calvin’s  development 
meant  a silent  congregation  listening  to  a confession  on  their  behalf. 
Before  the  sermon,  instead  of  the  silent  prayer  of  Zurich,  there  was  a 
prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit.  “ The  form  of  Prayer 
suitable  for  this  the  minister  selects  for  himself  at  pleasure.”  There  was 
only  one  Prayer  of  Intercession,  and  this  took  place  immediately  after 
the  sermon,  and  ends  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  creed  was  then 
recited  by  the  whole  congregation,  and  the  service  ended  with  the  Aaronic 
benediction. 

At  first  sight  the  service  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order  seems  exactly 
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the  same  as  this,  but  there  are  significant  differences.  The  structure  is 
the  same  with  one  omission,  but  that  omission  is  of  great  interest : there 
was  no  recital  of  the  opening  verse  of  Scripture.  In  Knox’s  account  of 
one  of  the  many  conferences  held  during  the  Frankfurt  troubles,  he 
writes  : “ The  third  day  when  the  order  of  Mattins,  to  begin  always  with 
Domine  labia,  Dens  in  adj utorium,  et  Deum  laudamus,  and  other  prescript 
words  not  read  in  the  Scriptures,  was  called  an  Order  borrowed  of  the 
Papists  and  Papistical ; then  began  the  tragedie  and  our  consultation 
ended.”  1 “ Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  were  “ prescript 

words  not  read  in  Scripture,”  and  Knox  refused  to  follow  Calvin  in  “an 
order  borrowed  of  the  Papists  and  Papistical.”  The  other  difference  is 
in  the  rubrics.  In  Calvin’s  Order  it  is  assumed  that  the  prayers  given 
are  read,  and  even  in  the  prayer  before  the  sermon  the  minister  is  only 
allowed  a choice  of  prayer  forms.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Order  the 
Confession  and  Intercession  have  both  the  permissive  “ or  such  like.” 
The  Intercession  is  optional,  for  the  minister  may  instead  “ pray  touch- 
ing the  matter  of  his  sermon,  as  God  shall  move  his  heart,”  while  the 
prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  sermon  is  definitely  left  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment.  With  these  two  exceptions  the  structure  is 
the  same,  and  Calvin’s  Prayer  of  Intercession  is  actually  given  as  an 
alternative  to  the  prayer  after  the  sermon. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  Service  can  thus  be  traced  through  Zurich 
and  Geneva.  At  first  it  seemed  possible  that  previous  Scottish  usage 
might  have  helped  to  shape  it,  but  of  this  no  trace  can  be  found.  It  is 
entirely  from  Helvetic  sources,  and  the  changes  effected  by  Knox  are 
only  in  the  direction  of  allowing  more  liberty  to  the  minister  in  the  actual 
words  he  uses  and  of  removing  “ dregs  of  superstition  ” from  the  work 
of  Calvin. 

Ill 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Book  of 
Common  Order  became  the  norm  of  worship  in  the  Scottish  Reformation 
Church  and  to  follow  the  development  of  the  Reformation  Service  up 
to  it,  but  its  actual  place  in  the  history  of  Christian  worship  as  a whole 
has  never  been  fully  investigated.  Yet  it  is  the  most  fascinating  aspect 
of  the  subject. 

The  problem  as  it  envisages  itself  is  something  like  this.  A breach 
of  continuity  is  for  history  a challenge  and  a problem  : here  we  seem 
to  have  such  a breach.  The  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  had  gone  on 
for  fifteen  centuries  and  had  developed  during  that  time  in  quite  normal 
ways.  In  the  Early  Church  the  forms  of  Justin  and  Sarapion  as  well  as 


1 Knox  : Works,  IV,  46. 
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the  Church  Orders  gradually  became  the  Liturgies  of  the  fifth  century. 
Though  the  Missal  had  taken  something  like  its  present  form  in  the 
Roman  service  by  the  eighth  century,  a process  of  development  in  the 
local  uses  was  still  going  on,  and  the  Breviary  was  constantly  undergoing 
change.  In  fact,  the  fixing  of  both  Missal  and  Breviary  in  their  present 
form  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  one  of  the  by-products 
of  the  Reformation. 

Here  was  a new  development.  The  form  of  the  worship  of  the  cen- 
turies seemed  to  come  to  a full  stop  and  something  else  was  substituted. 
The  question  is  how  this  new  thing  came  into  being.  It  is  true  that  to 
a large  extent  the  Reformers,  and  to  a greater  extent  those  who  immedi- 
ately followed  them,  did  not  regard  the  public  worship  of  the  Reformed 
Church  as  a new  thing,  but  rather  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  worship 
of  the  Early  Church  with  the  impure  accretions  of  the  ages  removed, 
the  rust,  to  use  one  of  Calvin’s  similes,  filed  off.  As  Knox  put  it,  their 
effort  was  that  “ the  reverent  face  of  the  primitive  and  apostolick  churche 
should  be  reduced  agane  to  the  eyes  and  knowledge  of  men.”  1 The 
claim  was  in  many  respects  erroneous.  Likeness  to  the  worship  of  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  Church  was  much  less  than  they  supposed  : they 
took  more  from  the  immediately  preceding  worship  of  Missal  and  Breviary 
than  they  realised,  and  much  was  actually  new. 

1.  In  the  matter  of  the  prayers  the  absence  of  thanksgiving  is  most 
noticeable.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  intention  was  that  this  should 
be  made  up  by  the  metrical  Psalms  sung  by  the  congregation,  but  these 
are  not  necessarily  praise  at  all.  Or  again  the  idea  may  have  been  that 
praise  should  have  place  only  in  the  Communion  Service,  but  it  was  con- 
fessedly an  infrequent  festival. 

One  might  say  that  the  dominating  mood  of  New  Testament  worship 
was  praise.  In  the  Scottish  Service  this  is  optional  and  penitence  is 
compulsory.  Penitence  is  much  more  prominent  in  the  worship  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

2.  Optional  Intercession.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  which 
here  departs  from  Calvin,  leave  is  given  to  the  minister  to  substitute 
for  the  Prayer  of  Intercession  an  extempore  prayer  arising  out  of  the 
matter  of  his  sermon.  Thus  it  was  definitely  provided  that  services 
might  have  no  intercession  at  all.  This  is  quite  definitely  opposed  to 
New  Testament  teaching,  and  the  earliest  public  Christian  prayers  we 
have — for  example  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement — are  full  of  intercession. 
After  all,  if  there  is  one  element  which  should  be  constant  in  public 
Christian  prayer  more  than  another,  it  is  surely  intercession.  Does  this 
point  to  something  lacking  in  a Church  which  took  three  centuries  to 
awaken  to  the  duty  of  Foreign  Missions  ? 

1 Hume  Brown  : John  Knox,  II,  116. 
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3.  The  absence  of  the  Reading  of  Scripture,  which  was  common  to  all 
the  Reformed  Churches.  Public  worship  was  mainly  the  Preaching  of 
the  Word,  in  which  the  Bible  was  commented  upon  book  by  book  and 
verse  by  verse  : sometimes  a preacher  took  months  to  get  through  a 
single  chapter.  The  Scriptures  were  read  most  systematically  in  the 
Reader’s  service,  which,  although  immediately  preceding  the  main 
service,  was  recognised  as  something  separate  : it  was  conducted  not  by 
the  minister  but  by  a “ Reader.”  When  this  Reader’s  service  died  out, 
it  left  Scripture  Reading  unprovided  for,  and  its  practical  result  was 
that  unless  the  minister  had  a conscience  in  the  matter,  there  was  often 
less  of  the  Scripture  read  in  the  Scottish  Church  than  in  any  other  Church 
in  Christendom. 

4.  The  silence  of  the  worshippers,  except  for  the  singing  of  the  Psalms. 
“ That  the  answering  aloud  after  the  minister  should  not  be  used  ” was 
a principle  of  the  Church  at  Frankfurt.  The  early  Christian  service, 
held  as  a rule  in  private  houses,  was  not  only  an  informal  but  a many- 
voiced service.  “ When  ye  come  together  every  one  of  you  hath  a 
Psalm,  hath  a doctrine,  hath  a tongue,  hath  a revelation,  hath  an  inter- 
pretation.” Gradually  it  became  usual,  and  at  last  obligatory,  for  only 
the  Episcopus,  Presbyters  and  Deacons  to  take  part,  but  all  these  had 
their  share.  In  reducing  the  congregation  to  silence  the  Reformers  were 
unconsciously  influenced  by  developments  which  were  entirely  Roman. 
Mr  Edmund  Bishop  asserts  that  “ in  the  Eastern  rites  the  people,  so  far 
as  voiced  prayer  is  concerned,  are  something  ; in  the  other,  (Roman) 
as  nearly  as  possible  nothing.”  1 The  absence  of  the  people’s  Amen  from 
the  prayers  is,  of  course,  entirely  unscriptural,  but  it  is  in  the  line  of 
Roman  development. 

5.  The  sacredness  of  the  sermon.  Preaching  was  as  old  as  the 
Synagogue.  In  its  service,  after  the  appointed  section  of  the  Torah 
and  a variable  lection  from  the  Prophets  had  been  read,  these  were 
translated  and  then  commented  on.  The  Reader,  however,  was  chosen 
from  the  congregation  and  members  of  the  congregation  were  invited 
to  exhort — “ If  any  man  hath  a word  of  exhortation  to  the  people  let 
him  say  on.”  In  the  early  Christian  services  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  practice  was  otherwise.  In  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions all  the  presbyters  have  a share  in  the  homily.  Even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  St  John  Chrysostom  in  Constantinople  there  was  often 
more  than  one  sermon  which  the  people  frequently  applauded. 

In  the  Reformation  service  the  sole  right  to  preach  was  vested  in  the 
minister,  just  as  in  the  pre-Reformation  service  the  sole  right  to  celebrate 
the  sacrament  was  reserved  to  the  priest.  The  sermon  took  the  place 
of  the  sacrament. 

1 E.  Bishop  : Liturgica  Historica,  p.  122. 
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6.  The  absence  of  the  sacrament  from  the  principal  service  of  the 
Lord’s  Day.  This  was  entirely  a new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  breaking  of  bread  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  early 
Christian  service.  There  must  have  been  other  forms  of  worship  which 
crystallised  into  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens,  but  the  weekly  gathering 
of  Christians  invariably  centred  round  the  Giving  of  Thanks  and  the 
Breaking  of  Bread.  Right  down  through  the  ages,  however  mixed  with 
superstition,  the  service  of  the  Church  culminated  in  a great  act  of 
adoration  for  the  supreme  Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  In  the  later  ages  the 
custom  had  grown  up  of  confining  actual  communion  to  one  or  two  of 
the  special  festivals  of  the  year.  The  people  “ assisted  ” at  Mass  by  their 
presence,  but  did  not  communicate.  It  was  this  service  of  the  Mass 
without  communion  which  was  superseded  by  the  Reformed  service  of 
sermon  without  sacrament.  Calvin  wished  to  return  to  the  practice  of 
the  Early  Church,  but  the  initial  impulse  was  too  strong,  and  occasional 
Communion  services,  with  a sermon  service  as  the  ordinary  Sunday 
service,  became  the  rule.  In  this  respect  they  made  a wholly  new 
departure  in  Church  worship. 

The  words  of  Professor  Hume  Brown  are  applicable  to  the  worship 
as  well  as  to  the  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
“ It  was  to  be  a revolution  which  in  the  intention  of  those  who  repre- 
sented its  essential  principles  should  know  no  compromise,  but  which  in 
spite  of  them  should  be  fundamentally  influenced  by  a past  which  they 
abhorred.”  1 

The  form  of  worship  thus  introduced  is  in  no  way  undervalued.  The 
Reformers  were  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  a wider  and  more  fruitful 
way  than  they  knew,  but  their  logical  principles  and  their  practice  were 
at  variance.  They  were  introducing  a new  thing  while  they  believed 
they  were  re-establishing  an  old,  and  this  introduced  an  element  of 
uncertainty  which  declared  itself  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Church. 

1 Hume  Brown  : John  Knox,  I,  298. 


